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Criterion (ii): For many centuries there was intense seaborne trading activity between Asia and Africa, and this is 
illustrated in an exceptional manner by the architecture and urban structure of the Stone Town. 


Criterion (vi): Zanzibar has great symbolic importance in the suppression of slavery, since it was one of the main slave- 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS 

The Stone Town of Zanzibar is a fine example of the Swahili coastal trading towns of East Africa. It retains its urban fabric 
and townscape virtually intact and contains many fine buildings that reflect its particular culture, which has brought 


together and homogenized disparate elements of the cultures of Africa, the Arab region, India, and Europe over more 
than a millennium. 
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3. Description 


a) Description of the Property 


The Stone Town of Zanzibar forms a unique urban settlement due 
to a combination of geographical and historical circumstances. 


The town of Zanzibar developed on Unguja island, the main island 
of Zanzibar archipelago whose strategic position, natural harbour, 
tropical climate, fertile soil, plentiful sweet water and ready supply 
of buildings materials offered all that was needed for urban 
development. The town grew at the western tip of a triangular 
peninsula projecting into the Zanzibar Channel, about halfway 
down the island’s western coastline. The peninsula was separated 
from the main island by a creek to the east, and connected to it by 
a neck of land to the south. The maps on appendix 3 show the 
development of Zanzibar Town, from 1849. 


The Stone town conservation area covers a total surface area of 
125 hectares comprising the built-up portion of the Stone Town 
and the open areas along its eastern border plus the older part of 
Darajani Street. This comprises about 5% of the municipality’s 
total area of 1600 hectares. The current population is estimated to 
be 16,000 about 8.2% of Zanzibar Town’s population. The 
property in the stone town can be classified into: 


1) 60% of the properties are mostly commercial and residential. 


2) The rest are mainly religious building like churches, mosques 
and public structures like markets, offices, schools and hospitals. 


In terms of ownership, the properties fall into three classes:- 


1) 30% of the property comprising mainly residential structures but 
are also utilized for other purposes are owned by the Wakf and 
Trust Commission, which is a form of religious endowment. 


2) About 30% is owned by the Government. These mainly include 
public structures and some residential and commercial structures. 


3) The rest belong to the private population and institutions. These 
are mainly residential and commercial properties. 


Typologically and functionally, the largest class of traditional 
structures of the Stone Town are the shop front buildings derived 
from Indian predecessors. These amount to 32% of the total 
building stock. A further of 25% of buildings are houses derived 
from Arab models. In addition there are two types of structures 1.e. 
the “traditional unclassified”, where the construction technique is 
traditional but the architectural origins are unclear and the 
“contemporary” which essentially covers all other buildings built 
over the past 30 years, many of which are residential buildings and 
do not conform to the traditional urban fabric of the Stone Town. 
Statistically these buildings include: Arab residences (426), Arab 
mosques (30), Indian shop fronts (546), Indian residences (108), 
Indian mosques/temples (8), Caravanserai (10) Jamats (10), 
Swahili houses (92), European residences (74), European public 
purpose (57), Traditional unclassified (82), Contemporary (256). 


The many development phases of the town from a traditional 
fishing village at the Shangani Point to a royal residence at 
Forodhani and to a commercial metropolis along the bazaar street 
was mainly through ethnic relations. Arabs residences are mainly 
concentrated at Forodhani where the former palaces still stand. 
Behind them towards the former creek snake out shopping streets 
belonging to the Indians, the merchant class of the time as well as 
of today. As these were built on family basis, there was no space 
between one building and the next, until the buildings from the 
other direction could not align with those from the opposite, thus 
creating a no-mans land. Thus was the eminent creation of the 
labyrinth of narrow shopping streets. 


Another unique feature in the Stone Town is the relationship 
between open and built up areas. There happens to be a special 
relationship between space and individual within the Zanzibar 


Culture, that is reflected in the Stone Town fabric. The Swahili 
tend to domesticate open spaces, rather than expose them. 
Individually this is achieved by enclosing an open courtyard within 
a house. Communally, it is done by encompassing open spaces 
around buildings. This is demonstrated in the layout of the stone 
town so that to an outsider the impression is one of massive 
confined construction, while to the dwellers, there is ample of 
private or communal open spaces which strangers can experience 
only upon entering courtyard houses, or viewing them from roof 
tops of their temporary abodes. With the exception, of course, of 
Vuga which was the European part of the town. 


Although it is the overall urban structure/fabric and townscape that 
gives the Stone Town of Zanzibar its unique character, there are 
many individual buildings of historical and architectural 
significance representing fine examples on the local architecture 
and buildings tradition. In addition, those buildings contain 
elements such as carved doors, elaborate balconies and intricate 
fretwork’s which are distinctive features in themselves. These 
include: 


- Monuments 24, 

- Significant buildings (628), 

- Carved doors (277), 

. Balcony/teahouses (127), 

- Fenestrations (90), 

- Fascia boards (142), 

- Facade features (142) 

4 Decorative plaster works (27), 
- Doorways (14), 

- Covered passages (13), 

- Tile work (52), 

- Timber staircases (30), 

- Arches/niches (220), 

- Other features such as barazas, pillers. (43). 


Moreover, the Stone Town possess Streetscape elements including 
old tombs, stairways, fountains, trees and vistas as well as 
graveyards, parks and other green areas. 


Many of the basic construction techniques used in the different 
types of buildings have been employed along the East African 
coast for many centuries. These essentially consisted of coral rag 
masonry set in a thick mortar, consisting of lime, earth and sand, 
and then covered with a lime plaster and lime wash. The typical 


vernacular architecture of the old town, is of two story buildings 
constructed of massive walls of coral rubble, with long, narrow 
rooms around an open courtyard. The dimensions of buildings and 
individual rooms were determined by the length of the locally 
grown boritis, the mangrove poles capable of supporting the heavy 
stone ceilings, generally spanning 2.5 to 3 metres. It was only with 
the introduction of modern building materials and techniques that 
these centuries old portions and dimensions began to change. 


The land use policies constitute the backbone of the newly 
approved conservation Plan. Eight zones of land and building use 
have been designated, including that of public open space, such as 
gardens recreation grounds and sea related activities. Religious 
activities and educational facilities are distributed throughout the 
town and therefore are not designated separately. For full 
documentation of the buildings, refer to app. 4. 


b) History and Development 


Swahili Civilization 


Zanzibar, derived from the Perso-Arab word meaning the coast of 
the blacks, is the largest surviving Swahili town along the East 
African coast where two major cultural traditions come together 
and merge to form the Swahili civilization. 


The Swahili coast is the eastern extremity of the African continent, 
and it provided the habitat in which the new civilization could 
develop, and the base of its population and language. The narrow 
coastal belt from southern Somalia in the north to northern 
Mozambique, the Comoros and northern Madagascar in the south, 
provided a favourable tropical environment for small communities 
at the harbour towns to sustain themselves by fishing, local 
agriculture and trade in which they were the middlemen between 
the ocean and the African interior. Into this belt over the past two 
millennia and more flowed a series of African population groups, 
the most notable being the Bantu-speaking people who contributed 
the Swahili language. 


On the other hand, the East African coast 1s also the western edge 
of the Indian Ocean, and it was thus exposed to oceanic influences 
from across the ocean. For more than two thousand years Arabs, 
Persians, Indians and even Indonesians have been trading with the 
East African coast, interacting with the local people, intermarrying 
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with them, and evolving into a unique cultural amalgam that is the 
Swahili civilization. Their influence is perceptible not only in the 
mixed population of the coast but also in the language, 
architecture, religion, dress and food, and in the general 
cosmopolitan way of life. 


Under the impact of these two cultural streams a series of harbour 
towns developed along the East African coast. The earliest 
documentary evidence of this economic and cultural interaction 
goes back to the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea a first century 
Greek commercial guide of the Indian Ocean, and Claudius 
Prolemy, the famous Greek geographer of the second century of 
the Christian era. Meanwhile, archaeological research over the 
past few years has begun to yield evidence for the evolution of 
these market towns. The earliest of such towns has been 
excavated at Unguja Ukuu on Zanzibar island where late Roman 
and Sassanian-Islamic pottery from the fifth century have been 
found. Not far from here is the earliest surviving mosque at 
Kizimkazi which is dated to the early twelfth century by an 
exquisite Kufic inscription affiliated to the Siraf school of 
calligraphy in the Persian Gulf. These are merely two examples of 
tens of archaeological sites dating from the eighth to the fifteenth 
century on Zanzibar archipelago and all along the Swahili coast 
giving substance to the claim of an extensive and highly developed 
civilization that probably reached its apogee at Kilwa just before it 
was visited by Ibn Battuta in the fourteenth century. 


The coming of the Portuguese from the end of the fifteenth 
century, destabilized the Swahili economy and civilization 
momentarily. Zanzibar was visited by Vasco da Gama on his 
return from India in 1499 when he wrote: we came close to a large 
island called Jamgiber which is peopled by Moors’. In 1503 a 
Portuguese commander Ruy Lourenco Ravasco may _ have 
bombarded Unguja Ukuu. Over the next two centuries they 
established a loose suzerainty over the Swahili coast, but it was 
peripheral to their preoccupation with the spice trade of India. 
They were forced to occupy the coast more effectively only when 
they were challenged firstly by the Turks, and later by their 
European rivals, forcing them to build Fort Jesus at Mombasa in 
1593. At Zanzibar they built a church and some Portuguese 
merchant houses. In 1634 the Portuguese Chronicler Pedro Baneto 
de Rezende described the island as “for the most part inhabited by 
Arabian Moors who have a ...... Moorish king. There is also a 
church with a vicar of the order of St. Augustine to whom the king 
does all the possible favour’. A wall of the church was 
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incorporated by the Oman Arabs when they built the Old Fort early 
in the eighteenth century which can still be seen. Despite their two 
centuries of occupation, however, the Portuguese had a very 
limited impact on the Swahili culture, partly because the number 
of Portuguese actually on the coast was always minute. There are 
a few monuments and a scattering of Portuguese words in the 
Swahili language. Moreover their influence north of Mozambique 
ended when they were driven out of Fort Jesus at the end of the 
seventeenth century. 


The Rise of Zanzibar 


Although there are archaeological indications that the site of 
Zanzibar town was occupied as early as the tenth century, the 
present town is largely a product of the post-Portuguese 
rejuvenation of the Indian Ocean economy. The Oman Arabs 
stepped in very gradually during the eighteenth century when their 
main interest was in trade in food grains, mangrove poles, dried 
fish, ivory as well as slaves. The slave trade to the north was on a 
modest scale because the sparsely populated desert littoral of 
Arabia could not absorb a very large number of slaves except in 
the date plantations of Oman, pear! diving in the Persian Gulf, and 
in fishing and the dhows of the Indian Ocean; and there was 
limited demand for slaves in the densely populated India. During 
the last third of the eighteenth century the slave trade was given a 
major boost by the demand for slave labour for their sugar 
plantations in the French islands of Isle de France (Mauritius) and 
Reunion in the southwestern Indian Ocean and even in the 
Americas. 


The dislocation of the southern slave trade by Anglo-French 
warfare at the end of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
forced the slave traders to divert the slaves to Zanzibar itself into a 
plantation economy which in the long run developed its own 
momentum far exceeding the former external slave trade. By the 
mid nineteenth century more than 20,000 slaves were being 
imported into Zanzibar of whom about half were absorbed by the 
clove plantations on the islands, a third re-exported to the coast of 
Kenya and Somalia where they produced sesame seeds and other 
commodities for export, and the rest transported to the north. The 
cloves plantation economy thus formed one of the foundations of 
the economy of Zanzibar and sustained a prosperous but unstable 
slave/land owning class, predominantly but not exclusively Oman 
Arab. 


The second foundation of Zanzibar’s economy rested on the 
expanding commerce of the Indian Ocean during the nineteenth 
century. Its dynamism was based on the rapidly growing demand 
for ivory in the industrializing countries of the West to 
manufacture billiard balls, piano keys, cutlery handles for the 
newly enriched bourgeoisie. While the clove economy fluctuated 
widely and ultimately stagnated with over-production, the ivory 
and slave trade grew exponentially throughout the century. This 
enriched the ruling dynasty and the merchant class in Zanzibar, 
Indian merchants both in Zanzibar and the coast, and Swahili, 
Arab and even Africans from the interior. These traders, like 
Tippu Tip- the notorious slave trader of that time, manned the 
ivory and slave caravans as far as northern Uganda, Zambia and 
eastern Congo. Some of these caravan traders ultimately retired to 
a more settled life, engaging in the clove plantations, and building 
their mansions in Zanzibar town. 


The Evolution of the Zanzibar Town 


The Town of Zanzibar encapsulates the long and varied history of 
the Swahili coast. Every Swahili town had a ‘stone town’, the 
locale of the more prosperous section of its citizens who built in 
stone and mangrove poles. But every stone town also had its 
counterpart in the mud huts inhabited by the commoners, the 
ng’ambo or ‘other side’, although the two parts were not always 
separated by a cordon sanitaire as they came to be during the 
colonial period. Even until the end of the nineteenth century the 
stone houses and mud huts were scattered all over the peninsula on 
which the Stone Town of Zanzibar is now located, although by that 
time a large suburb had already developed across the now filled 
creek where now the former creek road stands, presently known as 
Benjamin Mkapa road in Ng’ambo. 


The Stone Town is an agglomeration of various architectural 
traditions from the East African coast and the world of the Indian 
Ocean. Four major traditions can be identified, but they are not 
always distinct for they have been homogenized in the process to 
create a new amalgam that is Zanzibar or more broadly Swahil1. 


Different populations have moved into the different quarters with 
their fluctuating fortunes, inheriting and modifying the houses to 
suit their needs, so that many of the houses betray a history of 
continuous change and integration. Moreover, the different 
quarters of the town were not segregated but bound together by an 
intricate network of intimate narrow lanes and a great series of 


social nodes, such as mosques, coffee places and barazas i.e. 
meeting points that have created a cosmopolitan whole. 


The earliest phase of the town, which was already the result of a 
long process of previous interaction and integration, may be called 
Swahili. It began to grow after the departure of the Portuguese 
when the indigenous ruler of Zanzibar, Mwinyi Mkuu Hasan, 
cleared the bush on the peninsula outward from his palace located 
on the site of the present House of Wonders. The town was settled 
by Swahili immigrants trom other parts of the coast, such as the 
Lamu archipelago and Malindi, as well as tmmigrants from 
Hadhramaut in Arabia. They were associated with the Minaret 
Mosque, perhaps the earliest standing monument in the town, 
whose elliptical minaret shows close similarities with those on 
Pemba, the coast of Kenya and perhaps Hadhramaut. They 
perpetuated the Swahili building tradition and architecture that is 
now seen most fully developed in the Lamu archipelago. The 
Swahili house was designed as an introverted self-contained 
complex organised around an ‘intimacy-gradient’ from the semi- 
open entrance porch where guests were normally received, to the 
master bedroom at the back of the house with very elaborate 
stucco decoration and niches. 


The distinct Swahili tradition was overwhelmed by the rapid 
growth and new immigration in the nineteenth century, so that only 
a handful of such houses now remain in such areas as Malindi and 
Mkunazini. Others were taken over and modified by newcomers. 
However, the tradition has survived in a modified form on a much 
larger scale in what 1s now known as the Swahili house. From the 
entrance porch, a corridor led to the open courtyard at the back of 
the house where many household chores were carried out. 
Originally built as mud and thatch huts, many of these however, 
were transformed into plastered stone masonry houses with 
corrugated iron sheet roofs, some of which can still be found on 
the peninsula but they are more widespread in Ng’ambo. 


The Omanis from the early nineteenth century, initially as traders 
and later settling as plantation owners, introduced their 
architectural tradition of a massively built multistory square block 
of coral stones and mortar with a flat roof surmounted by a low 
crenellated wall. However, they had soon to adjust to the wet 
climate in Zanzibar by capping these houses with pitched roofs of 
corrugated iron sheets or tiles. These houses display elegant 
simplicity. The only remarkable external feature is the elaborately 
carved square wooden door which is rich in symbolism, with 


patterns and motifs based on the lotus signifying power, the fish 
symbolizing fertility, incense representing wealth and the chain 
standing for security. Over the top is often an Arabic inscription, 
usually a passage from the Quran. The outer walls of Arab houses 
are punched by small windows to protect the privacy of the 
household. On the other hand the interior of the house was 
provided by wide balconies around the central courtyard where the 
womenfolk could perform their household chores protected from 
any external gaze. The spiral of intimacy was expressed from the 
stone benches on either side of the external door where casual 
interaction took place, to the formal reception area, servants’ 
quarters and storage on the ground floor, and to the domestic 
quarters on the upper floors. In contrast to external plainness the 
interior of Oman houses were richly embellished with imported 
clocks. chandeliers and furniture. 


The third component of Zanzibar’s architectural tradition was 
provided by the Indians. Most of them initially came as traders of 
limited means, and settled in narrow shop-front houses along the 
bazaar streets. Their simple four-leaf Gujarat-style doors exposed 
the whole front of their houses to the customers, while the 
domestic quarters were at the back of the house. However, as they 
prospered they began to buy Oman houses to which they added 
external verandas to increase ventilation and light. By the 1860s 
they began to build large commodious houses reminiscent of the 
Gujarati /faveli with elaborately carved verandas, intricate fascia 
boards and windows with coloured glass lintels. During the latter 
part of the century the more distinctive finely carved Indian-style 
doors with their semi-circular lintels became popular even with the 
Arabs. The apogee of Indian architectural influence was reached 
in the Old Dispensary building that was built in the 1890s as a 
hospital in honour of Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee. However, 
it is more like a palace, with an enormous two-story balcony in 
which the fretwork and fascia boards run wild. 


The final contribution to Zanzibar’s architectural mix came with 
the British at the beginning of the twentieth century when Zanzibar 
was a British Protectorate. In line with their policy of indirect rule 
to make colonial rule palatable, the British tried to blend the new 
colonial architecture into the existing style of Zanzibar. Indeed 
they did more to orientalise the formerly subdued Zanzibari 
architecture by introducing ‘Saracenic’ or Moorish features 
borrowed from Istanbul and Morocco. A catalytic figure was John 
Sinclair, a young colonial officer who was trained as an architect 
and was inspired by Muslim architecture. He designed a number 
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of colonial public buildings, including the State House and the 
High Court with distinct Moorish arches, and the Peace Memorial 
Museum that was fashioned after the Aya Sophia Mosque. He thus 
left a permanent imprint on the architectural heritage of Zanzibar. 
Although it did not grow directly out of the local tradition, it has 
nevertheless become part of the Zanzibar tradition, and its arches 
have influenced many later public and private buildings. 


Consistent with its cosmopolitan character, Zanzibar has always 
offered a very high degree of religious tolerance to all its citizens. 
The Stone Town is thus a gathering of world religions, with 48 
mosques, four Hindu temples, a Zoroastrian and a Buddhist 
temple, and two Christian cathedrals. The Zanzibar skyline is not 
pierced by minarets and domes like Baghdad of old, for mosque 
architecture is fairly restrained not to divert the attention of the 
worshippers from their concentration on God. Nevertheless there 
are a couple of old minarets which are now becoming more 
common. Moreover, there is a greater degree of decoration around 
the mihrab (prayer niche). Some of the mosques, especially those 
belonging to immigrant communities, were more than mere places 
of worship but were also elaborate community centres, 
incorporating a madressa (Quran school), places for religious 
sermons and communal _ feasts, and even temporary 
accommodation for visitors. 


Indian architectural influence is most pronounced in Hindu 
temples which were established as early as the 1870s, with their 
painted towers jutting above the surrounding houses behind the 
Palace. During the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
increasing European influence and missionary activities led to the 
building of the Anglican and Roman Catholic cathedrals. The 
former, inspired by David Livingstone who had instigated the 
formation of the Universities Mission to Central Africa, was built 
on the site of the last slave market. Indicative of religious 
tolerance, the land was donated by the Indian farmer of customs, 
and the Sultan gave the clock that was placed in the tower. Bishop 
Steere who supervised construction, deliberately combined Gothic 
and Arabic architectural features to blend it into the Zanzibar 
scene. The Roman Catholic cathedral, on the other hand, was 
designed in the Romanesque style, apparently by the architect of 
the cathedral in Marseilles. The Stone Town has thus lived up to 
its cosmopolitan character even in its religious architecture. 


As the town grew gradually, the Arabic influence in the 
architecture was mostly associated with the appointment of various 


governors from Oman. It acquired a facelift when Seyyid Said 
built up his Beit el Sahil Palace in 1835, then Beit el Hukum and 
Beit el Thani for his Persian wife Lady Sharhruzad Mirza at 
Forodhani. This period of rapid growth of the town is documented 
in the earliest reliable map of the town prepared in 1846 by 
Charles Guillain; showing established stone town surrounded by 
mud and thatch houses that covered most of peninsula and spread 
across the creek at Darajani, the narrowest crossing point. For 
chronological order of Omani Sultans in Zanzibar, see app. 5. 


Modern urban development was accelerated during the reign of 
Sultan Barghash (1870 to 1888), who has been described as the 
Harun Rashid of the local ruling dynasty. He had been impressed 
by the splendour of the Indian Raj during his exile in 1860 and 
those of Europe during his visit there in 1875, and he tried to 
emulate them when he inherited the throne in 1870. Apart from a 
large number of palaces in the countryside he built the imposing 
House of Wonders in Zanzibar town on the sea front as a 
ceremonial palace which combines the massive features of an 
Arab house with the broad external verandahs of Indian houses, 
and the intricately carved Indian-style doors which formed a model 
for other doors of his Arab and Indian subjects. What probably 
impressed the people most about the House was the fact that it was 
supplied with electricity from steam generators which also lighted 
up the streets at a time when London was still lighted with gas 
lamps. His palaces were furnished with Persian baths, but he also 
built a public Persian bath in the middle of the Stone Town. His 
greatest legacy to his people was the provision of piped water to 
the town from a spring that saved them from the contaminated 
wells of the town. A huge water tank in the shape of a ship was 
built in front of the palace where citizens could fetch water free of 
charge. 


Public Works 


The first map of Zanzibar town was prepared in 1846 by Captain 
Guillain, a French naval captain which shows the Stone Town 
surrounded by belts of mud and thatch huts to the north and south 
on the peninsula itself, while similar habitations had begun to 
appear across the creek in Ng’ambo. By 1892 when the Survey of 
India was commissioned to carry out a detailed survey of the town 
and draw a new map, which has been preserved in the National 
Archives in Zanzibar, the town had grown enormously in all 
directions, south along the Mnazi Mmoja Road, north towards 
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Mtoni, and east in a wide sweep with the general expansion of 
Ng’ambo. 


After Zanzibar became a British Protectorate in 1890 several 
measures were taken including the establishment of the 
Department of Public Works. A number of British engineers and 
architects particularly in the construction of representative 
buildings left their marks on the Stone Town. The Department 
introduced new concepts and town regulations pertaining to 
erection of buildings, use of open spaces and encroachments upon 
public streets were issued. Interestingly, all houses built from the 
end of the nineteenth century until 1964 portray the strict building 
regulations of the time. A wall for one story house, for instance, 
had to be two feet thick at the ground floor; two feet and three 
inches for two story houses. The foundation had to be six inches 
broader than the walls immediately above, and at least five feet 
deep. 


The initiative to provide public buildings for various services 
started in 1896 with the construction of the old Indian Jail at the 
present site of Museum Annex at Mnazi Mmoja and the European 
Hospital. The Sanitary Department in 1900s opened public 
markets such as Estella and Seyyidieh for the sale of meat, fish and 
other fresh provisions, and later a slaughter house was built at 
Gulioni. 


With the development of Dar es Salaam and Mombasa Ports in the 
late 19th Century and later on the Uganda railway, Zanzibar Town 
inevitably declined from the proud rank of the “City metropolis of 
East Africa.” Nevertheless, it continued to develop under its new 
economic patterns. 


From 1900, the British administration introduced the signs of 
modernity as in Western Europe and new govemment buildings 
were influenced by the European architecture and more 
particularly by Sinclair’s designs - then Colonial Secretary. 
Among buildings designed by Sinclair are the Residency (State 
House) in 1901, the High Court of 1904, the Post Office in 1907, 
the Peace Memorial Museum of 1925 to mention but a few. 
Sinclair adopted classical detail as well as Islamic forms in 
Saracenic style. Though certainly, quite different from Zanzibar 
traditional building style, they blended well in the context of the 
Stone Town. 


In order for the government to introduce proper town planning 
projects, it was necessary to acquire more land and establish 
control over it, hence the introduction of a Municipal body in 
1910. The government adapted several measures to acquire land: 
the seizure of private land, development of new sites, donation 
from the Sultans, Wakf land as well as purchase and exchange of 
lands. As a result of this, several new locations such as Mji Mpya, 
Funguni and Maisara as well as a network of roads were developed 
across the town and beyond, forming almost the present 
boundaries of the Stone Town. 


In 1923, Henry Vaughan Lancaster, a well known British architect 
and planner, produced the first planning studies for Zanzibar. He 
carried out a detailed physical survey of the town and 
recommended a series of improvements, which were published as 
Zanzibar: A Study in Tropical Planning. — Following his 
recommendation the creek was eventually drained and entirely 
filled in 1950s and thus the Stone Town became directly connected 
with other parts of the town. During the 1940s, the Town Planning 
Board set out to ameliorate living conditions in the town in order 
to improve and beautify the township of Zanzibar. These projects 
were intended not only to bring “contentment and_ healthier 
standards of living but to render the country more attractive for 
tourist trade.” This reference to the tourist trade is interesting as it 
draws attention for the first time to the prospects of tourism as a 
new economic sector for Zanzibar. After 1940 and increasingly in 
the 1950s western architectural forms and construction techniques 
became more apparent in the Stone Town, particularly in the small 
apartment blocks, residences, office buildings and certain cinemas 
built along the edges of the historic area, in Vuga, Malindi and 
near Creek Road. The impact of these models and materials on the 
historic fabric, however, was limited and did not alter 
substantively the overall appearance of the Stone Town. 


Another urban plan was drawn up in 1958 by a team of British 
Planners which covered both the Stone Town and Ng’ambo. The 
plan sought to reduce the density of population in the Stone Town, 
which was at its highest during that time. It also proposed the 
control of development in the Stone Town through land use zoning 
and encouraged people to move to the outlying areas. At least 
more than 50% of the plan was implemented. 


The 1964 Revolution, which overthrew the Arab ascendancy and 
gave the African majority a Socialist State brought significant 
social and economic changes in the Stone Town. Many of the 
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wealthiest merchants and craftsmen, Arab and Indian left the 
country abandoning their fine old houses and commercial 
buildings. The government subsequently confiscated the 
abandoned buildings and placed in them low-income residents 
from the Ng’ambo, immigrants from rural areas and Pemba. The 
dramatic increase in tenancy in Stone Town coincided with a 
decline in the physical condition of buildings and in economic life. 
The subsequent lack of maintenance and neglect of the Stone town 
buildings in the past is the main cause of their wide spread decay. 


Due to Socialist inspired Urban development, construction in the 
Stone Town came to a virtual halt in late 1960s and early 1970s. 
Most building activities shifted to the expansion areas, where 
rural-urban migration was increasing the population at a rapid rate. 


It was not until the 1980s that the cumulative impact of 
contemporary building ideas, forms and especially materials based 
on extraneous western models began to have a negative effect in 
the Stone Town resulting to a growing number of ill-proportioned 
structures out of harmony to the existing fabric. 


From 1980 to 1982 a new land use plan for the entire town was 
drawn up by a team of town planners from the people’s Republic 
of China. This Master plan was eventually approved by the 
Revolutionary Council in 1985 and to this day, constitutes the legal 
basis for urban planning in Zanzibar. The plan was not 
specifically concerned with the Stone Town, focusing primarily on 
the outside expansion areas. It recommended, however among 
other things that government functions be removed from the 
historic centre to a new administrative district and the vacated 
buildings be converted into tourist facilities. None of these 
recommendations were in fact carried out, and, although the 
Master plan called for the preservation of the historic area, no 
specific conservation measures of detailed rehabilitation schemes 
were implemented following its formal adoption. 


The need for specific actions to preserve the traditional structures 
of the Stone Town, as unique heritage contrary to the remaining 
part of Zanzibar municipality, had been apparent from the early 
1970s when several historic buildings and monuments began to 
show serious evidence of decay. Initially, government 
preservation efforts focused on the Stone Town’s most important 
monuments: six historic structures were gazetted in 1979 and put 
under the care of the Ministry of Sports and Culture. Later on the 
government recognised the significance of this unique heritage and 
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decided to preserve the Stone Town as a whole. Consequently, the 
Stone Town Conservation and Development Authority was 
created in 1985 to co-ordinate all planning and building activities 
in the Stone Town. 


List of the most important monuments in the Stone Town 


Old Fort 

It stands on a site occupied circa 1710 by a ruined Portuguese 
Church and residential quarters which had been converted by the 
Arabs into fort for the use of the town garrison. The fort was 
unsuccessfully attacked by Mazrui Arabs from Mombasa in 1754. 
The existing fort was in the form of an irregular quadrilateral with 
square gate ways and fine towers (of which only four remain) 
joined by crenellated walls. Until after the bombardment in 1896 
the Fort was used as a gaol and also as the quarters of the Sultan’s 
Baluchi bodyguards. Just behind it was the old fruit and vegetable 
market and the place of execution (by swords), the last public 
executions having taken place as recently as the reign of Seyyid 
Khalifa bin Said (Sultan, 1888-90). Until 1928 the fort was the 
depot of the Bububu Railway before it became a Lady club. The 
fort is a gazetted monument which has been renovated recently and 
converted into a Cultural Centre. 


The House of Wonders 

The house of wonders, which was named in Arabic the Beit al 
Ajaib was built by Sultan Barghash in 1883 from a design of 
British Marine Engineer for ceremonial purposes. The palace is 
unique in Zanzibar and the whole of East Africa in terms of its size 
and history. It was among the first buildings in East Africa to be 
installed with electricity and tap water. Dominating the sea-front, 
the building was used later as residence of two successive Sultans 
before it was bombarded by the British fleet in 1896 in what is 
known as the Shortest War in history. It was later on reconstructed 
and converted into a government seat. The building contains 
unique architectural elements, decorated verandah and other rooms 
are fitted with fretted cedar and teak paneling as well as a 
handsome examples of carved doors covered with gilded texts 
from the Quran. This un-gazetted building is in deteriorating 
condition and will be converted into the Museum of History and 
Swahili Culture. 
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Old Dispensary 

It was built by a wealthy Ismaili businessmen Tharia topan in 1887 
to mark the Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee by a skilled Architect 
Virjee Patel from India. The design of the hospital was based on 
Anglo-Indian motifs. The projecting double balcony with its 
carved posts and tracery barge boards is the centre piece of this 
elaborate building. Although typical of Indian building, it is a 
symbol of the many different people, cultures and influences that 
contributed to the development of Zanzibar in the 19th century. 
This un-gazetted building has been well restored and converted 
into the Zanzibar Cultural Centre. 


Roman Catholic Cathedral (St. Josephs’ ) 

Established themselves in Zanzibar since 1860, the Catholics built 
their Cathedral in 1896. It was designed in French Neo- 
Romanesque by M. Berangier, the Architect of Notre Dame de la 
Marseille. The plan is a massive dignified cruciform structure 
with basilica apse, octagonal dome, a nave pierced with circular 
clerestory lights and two high towers as campanile at the West end. 
It is a gazetted monument in good condition. 


Anglican Cathedral (Christ Church) 

Standing on the site of the last open slave market to be open in 
Zanzibar, it is a monument to commemorate the history of official 
abolition of slave trade in Sultans’ dominions. The foundation 
stone was laid in the X-Mass day of 1873 and consecrated in 1903 
named “Christ Church” after Canterbury Cathedral. Designed by 
C.F. Hayward the building follows a simple basilican plan and 
presents unusual combination of perpendicular Gothic and Islamic 
details - multiple arches and crenellations which were inspired by 
the buildings’ context of Zanzibar. It is a gazetted monument in 
deteriorating condition. 


Tippu Tip house 

This is a fine example of the vernacular Arab town house which 
also demonstrates the changes of the built form common to the 
development of Zanzibar town. It has black and white marble 
steps and a fine carved door. The building has a specific historic 
significance as the former residence of the well known ivory and 
slave merchant - Tippu Tip. He was the most powerful of the 
slave traders at the time of Livingstone and Stanley. He operated 
almost unabated from the Congo to the Indian 
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Malindi Bamnara Mosque 

Malindi Minaret Mosque is one of the few mosques in Zanzibar 
with a minaret. It is decorated with a double chevron pattern of 
the same kind as that to be seen at Zimbabwe. The mosque 
belongs to the Sunnis and was built about 1831 by Mohammed 
Abdul-Qadir el-Mansabi, an Arab whose remains are buried in 
front of the Mihrab; but the minaret itself is thought to be much 
older. It is a gazetted monument in deteriorating condition. 


Jamat Khan 

This religious building was built in 1907 used exclusively by the 
followers of Esmaili of His Highness Aga Khan. It is an imposing 
and beautiful architectural work. The great hall, the ceiling of 
which is supported by massive stone pillars with exquisite carved 
capitals and pillars of inlaid wood and elaborate carving fine coup 
d’oeil. The exterior of the building is strikingly like the old palace 
in Venice. It is an un-gazetted monument in deteriorating 
condition. 


Royal Cemetery 

Adjoining the Beit el Sahil Palace is the Royal Cemetery where 
there stands a half-finished tomb with delicately fluted columns. 
In this are buried the remains of Seyyid Said (Sultan, 1804-56), the 
founder of modern Zanzibar, and his sons Khaled, Barghash 
(Sultan, 1870-88) and Khalifa (Sultan, 1888-90)etc. The erection 
of the mausoleum was begun by Seyyid Majid (Sultan, 1856-70), 
but was stopped at the request of certain puritans of the Ibadhi sect 
(the Muslim sect to which the royal House belongs) who held that 
it was impious to cover a grave with a roof. The cemetery also 
contains the remains of other members of the Royal Family. It is a 
gazetted monument in deteriorating condition. 


Persian baths 

The Persian-style baths are quite a unique type of institution in 
Africa in terms of their functions, style, decorations and history. 
About eight baths were built on the island of Zanzibar during the 
19th Century two of which are in the Stone Town. Among these 
Hamamni bath complex is the most elaborate, situated in the 
middle of the Stone Town. It is the largest and among the best 
preserved historic monuments of Zanzibar built for public use by 
Hadj) Gulamhusein commissioned by Seyyid Barghash (1870- 
1888). It contains some unique architectural features unsurpassed 
in the local tradition. It is a gazetted monument in deteriorating 
condition. 


Many Royal baths of Zanzibar are located outside the town centre 
forming part of the preserved historic monuments. Only one Royal 
bath building survives in the Stone Town and is located at 
Forodhani immediately behind the Beit el Sahil palace. It was 
built by Seyyid Said in 1830s (Sultan, 1804-56) for his wife, a 
member of the Persian Royal Family. It is a gazetted monument in 
deteriorating condition. 


